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SCHOOL BILLS TO COME ON FIRST DAY OF CONGRESS 


A federal school support bill, passed by both houses of Congress and signed by 
President Kennedy by next May. 








That was the target set by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.), in speaking to 150 
delegates to the NEA's eighth annual conference of its Legislative Commission in 
Washington last week. Thompson said he and Senator-elect Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) 
would introduce identical school support bills on the opening day of the new Con- 
gress. Retiring Rep. Stewart L. Udall, who is to be Secretary of the Interior in 
the new Cabinet, also addressed the gathering, pledging that he would "still be in 
the fight" for good school legislation even though no longer a member of Congress. 


Attending the meeting were nearly half of the executive secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations, school superintendents, principals, college professors, and 
classroom teachers. 





Agenda for the conference was spelled out by William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the NEA, who said: "This conference has been called to secure the advice and sup- 
port of nationai and state leaders on one simple and urgent question--What should 
the NEA do now about national support for education?" 





Specifics of the educational job ahead were outlined by Sam M. Lambert, director 
of the NEA Research Division. He shocked some of his audience with statements such 
as: "I wonder if you know that we will spend more on education in the next 10 years 
than we have spent in the last 150 years?" 





Many times, Carr warned, NEA has been to Capitol Hill with hope for a school 
support bill, and come away frustrated. His clinical description of some of the 
ills contributing to that frustration--"resolutionary paralysis (passing resolutions 
and then forgetting to work for legislation); federal control phobia; selective 
deafness (afflicts those who mistake noisy reactionaries for the people's voice)." 





The upshot of the meeting was a declaration that NEA and the Legislative Commis- 
sion would hold firm for a program that would: 





® Be broad in purpose, as opposed to narrow categories. 


® Give to the states freedom of choice on how to spend federal funds made 
available to them. 


@ Make certain that federal funds, once given to states, become state funds. 


@® Provide incentives for continuing increase in the efforts of states and 
communities to achieve an effective partnership in financing schools. 


@® Allocate federal funds on the basis of readily available statistical data. 
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et ing program for city schools, have found that the long wait for ground- 
Pm eee cation, Anthony Adinolfi, released a study of cost comparisons of two 
= schools built in 1956 and two similar ones planned for 1961. The cost 
RON = of one school is being reduced by half; on the other, the cost a square 
foot will drop from $43.25 to $35.45, despite a 10 percent increase in 
building costs between 1956 and 1961. Adinolfi approached the planning 
with two objectives in mind--controlling cost and designing for maximum 














NEW E breaking was worth it. The master building planner for the board of edu- 


i oF Detroit, Mich., residents, who two years ago approved a $90 million build- 


efficiency. The new schools are of equal quality with the more expensive 


1956 buildings, but they will use more of their space for instruction. One of Adinol- 
fi's measuring sticks was the cost a square foot of the net instructional area alone, 
which he believes “is more indicative of the efficiency of design." 


B The first full hearing on whether school systems must racially mix teachers as well 
as students may be held in Davidson County (Nashville, Tenn.). School board attorneys 
have until Monday to answer a Negro plea for integration of faculty and administrative 
personnel, based on the U. S. Supreme Court desegregation order. If the system is or- 
dered to integrate teachers, it will be precedent-setting. 





PB The National Science Foundation, the federal government's agency for supporting 
basic scientific research, last week elevated social sciences to the same status as 
physical and biological sciences for research. Henry W. Riecken, formerly with the 
University of Minnesota, will head a new division that includes anthropological, eco- 
nomic, and sociological sciences. Related to this move was the endorsement last month 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers and by the American Assembly at St. Louis 
(higher education group) of federal support for social sciences and the humanities. 





a A state-wide plan to give teachers preferred treatment in banking services has been 
worked out by the Kentucky Education Association and the Kentucky Bankers Association. 
Recognizing that teachers are good credit risks, the plan calls for credit up to one- 
and-one-half times the monthly salary of a teacher without collateral. 





B® To justify a "vote of confidence” (approval of a 35-cent increase in the school 
levy), Supt. James A. Hazlett of Kansas City, Mo., has promised parents a three-point 
program to improve the quality of instruction. The first will be a systematic and in- 
tensive recruitment of new teachers. Secondly, the schools will "take a closer look 





at the marginal teacher," whom Hazlett describes as lazy teachers, those who do not pre- 


pare for classes nor use available resources, and those who complain to pupils during 
instruction about matters that have no place in the classroom. A third goal will be to 
evaluate the program in each school and to document its strengths and weaknesses. 


> An experimental plan to use recent young American and British graduates and experi- 
enced teachers for the desperate needs of East African secondary schools came out of a 
conference last week of American, British, and African education and political leaders 
sponsored by the American Council on Education. The participants identified education 
as the most pressing requirement of the East African countries. Meanwhile, President- 
elect John Kennedy's proposal for a "peace corps" of young people working in foreign 
countries in lieu of military service was gaining proponents in Washington. The main 
stipulation is that the "peace corps" must be specifically trained to contribute to the 
receiving country. Chester Bowles, to be Kennedy's Under Secretary of State, is said 
to be working on plans for the corps program. 





B The 1960-61 "Estimates of School Statistics," prepared by the NEA Research Division, 





‘ has these new ones to report: public school enrollment increased 1.2 million this year; 
the average annual teacher salary is $5,215, a gain of 4.4 percent; expenditures per 
pupil range this year from less than $250 to $585. 











PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 15, 1960 


Making Words Work 


The current interest in "language skills" among teens makes a new Woman's 
Day article especially timely. Second in a series by Joan White Jenkins is 
""Riting, the Second R." It's beamed toward mothers of early-grade children, 
suggesting ways to foster skills through family interests. She firmly dis- 
courages home "drill" on grammar, penmanship, or specific spelling technicali- 
ties, but offers ideas about word games and projects to help spelling, vocabu- 
lary-building, verbal and written creativity, and logical thinking. If seen 
by parents who'd take it seriously, this could help reduce anxieties and pres- 
sure, yet enrich home learning opportunities. 


(January Woman's Day, on sale this week) 








At Present and in Prospect 


The status and future hopes of American education set the theme for the 
Education Supplement this month of the Saturday Review. Among features are: 








"National Goals in Education"--commentary on education chapter of 
the book by President's Commission on National Goals 

"John W. Gardner: Apostle of Excellence'--close-up of the author of 
that chapter, the head of the Carnegie Foundation 

"A Parent's Blueprint"--by Mildred Garrett. Remarkable article on an 
ideal school, sent to SR by a Texas housewife, not a professional 
writer. Shows great understanding of educational theory and 
experiments. 

"1960: Turning Point for Desegregation?"--significance of year's 
events 

"College Faculty Salaries"--a statistical table showing trends. 


¢ 
Other contents include an editorial, regular school news columns, and book re- 
views. (Dec. 17 Saturday Review, on sale now) 





Counseling: An Overalls View 
ii A hillbilly TV series shows gratifying sophistication about the worth of 
vocational guidance in an episode coming up in three weeks. On "The Real 

McCoys," about a farm family, the script "Farmer or Scientist" concerns the 
youngest McCoy, in school. Grampa is incensed when Little Luke's teacher en- 
courages him in chemistry aspirations. But the teacher persuades the old cur- 
mudgeon to find out about aptitudes by taking a test (one actually approved by 
the California College Entrance Examination Board). When results show Grampa 
would have been a good railroad engineer (his old dream), he's convinced of the 
value of career counseling. (Thursday, Jan. 5, 8:30-9 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





4 Nore: Curck Loca Listincs For LATE CHANGES. 
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From Bus to. Hearse? 


The awful toll of lives and health in school-bus accidents is branded "The 
Slaughter of the Innocents" in the January Good Housekeeping. The appalling to- 
tal of casualties is documented, showing how incomplete some official records 
are; in five years reported riders went up 100%, but pupil deaths went up 500%! 
Reasons given include lack of uniform laws, inadequate standards for buses, 
drivers, maintenance, pupil discipline, and supervision. Though the record looks 
bad for schools here, the magazine points the right path of action--pressure on 
state lawmakers and officers to improve safety through stricter legislation, 

(January Good Housekeeping, out Dec. 20) 











Amateur Substitutes 


Hi = =Teaching is no ” 





"quick study,"' adults discover the hard way in a funny "Do- 
~ bie Gillis" telecast set for Jan. 5. The plot, about a teacher shortage 

at Central High, is titled, "The Day the Teachers Disappeared." Parents can't 

believe that faculties should be so tough to recruit, since teaching is such an 

"easy job." To prove it, they take over classes as mentors themselves for a 

day--and find there's more to it than they ever dreamed! An amusing show to 

watch for, but be careful to check local schedules; this filmed series occasion- 

ally switches programs on short notice. 

(Tuesday, Jan. 3, 8:30-9 p.m. E.S. .. CBS-TV) 


Trio of School Subjects 


Student exchange programs unfailingly have helped to lessen tensions and 
misunderstandings between nations, a Reader's Digest article argues. "Let's 
Trade Teen-Age Citizens!" says J. D. Ratcliff, explaining the current program 
being handled by private agencies, and telling how the public can help finance 
it. 








Of somber interest to educators and parents is this prediction in another 
Digest article, "The U.S.A. in 1970"...."For every four youngsters now in public 
schools there will be five in 1970. College and university enrollment will soar 
from 3,800,000 to 6,500,000.in the next ten years. Total costs to college stu- 
dents will double by 1970--to $3400 a year at a state university, $4600 at a 
private college." 





Finally, there's a tribute to a remarkable schoolman. The "Most Unforget- 
table Character" is the Rev. Frederick Herbert Sill, who founded Connecticut's 
Kent School on a shoestring. Biography tells how he instilled principles of 
"simplicity of life, self-reliance, and directness of purpose." 

(January Reader's Digest, 





on sale Dec. 22) 





The Why's of Nastiness 


You_ can't explain away obnoxiousness in many teens, but Dr. Spock helps us 
to worry less about it, in the Ladies' Home Journal. '"'Why Are Some Adolescents 
So Disagreeable?" we wonder. While he gives psychological reasons for much in- 
tra-family conflict at this period, he assures parents (Glory be!) that these 
children actually benefit from having adults cheerfully insist on consideration 
and respect. (January Ladies' Home Journal, on sale Dec. 29) 
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MOTIVATION: IT MOVED A MOUNTAIN 


The story of America is one of "great people overcoming and moving mountains," in 
the words of Samuel Shepard, Jr., a St. Louis, Mo., school director who knows what it 
is like to shovel away at an obstacle until it is overcome. In two years he moved a 
mountain that had been building up for decades. 





Many large city school systems know what Shepard faced. It is a twofold problem-- 
the suburban flight leaves the whole core of a city to economically and culturally de- 
prived citizens, whose children are a difficult educational challenge to the schools; 
and after integration many Negro children are confronted with over-all standards much 
higher than their previous ones and must compete with classmates more privileged than 
they. The Negroes have to be motivated to do better. 





In 1957 Shepard became director of 23 elementary schools, the Banneker Group, that 
cover the poorest sections of St. Louis. (School officials term it the "most deprived 
part of the city," according to an article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.) Its schools 
are 90 percent Negro. The Banneker students scored lowest of all those in the city on 
achievement tests given when St. Louis adopted a three-track system for high schools 
several years ago. None of the Banneker schools were up to par in reading, language, or 
arithmetic, lagging from six months to two years below the average mark. 








Between these 1958 scores and those taken this year, Shepard could report this prog- 
ress: The Banneker Group pupils gained by eight months in reading, a full year in lan- 
guage, and seven months in arithmetic. The city's median increased only four to six 
months in the various subjects. 








How did he do it? Shepard charted the standings of each school in the city, and then 
challenged his principals, teachers, and parents to overcome the inadequacies in Banne- 
ker. He spoke to dozens of groups personally, and he concentrated much of his campaign 
on the students themselves, encouraging good study habits and emphasizing the relation- 
ship between education and adult job opportunities. 


For his effective leadership, Shepard this year received the Page One Award of the 
St. Louis Newspaper Guild. In an overview, his efforts join a mounting action program 
that is seeking talent wasted or snuffed out by the inequities of environment: 





@ The National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, a 12-year-old 
project, searches out promising Negro students and provides scholarships for them at 
good interracial colleges. So far it has helped more than 7,000 students. 





@ The “Higher Horizons" project at a New York City Harlem junior high school was 
a grand slam program--a counselor for each 100 students, remedial teachers, educa- 
tional program among parents, exposure of students to museums, operas, college life. 
Some of its initial students, coming from poor Negro and Puerto Rican backgrounds, 
are attending the country's best colleges this year. 





@ A similar program, financed by the Ford Foundation, is beginning in six of the 
country's largest cities. Other cities are cooperating on a study of the reasons 
for and preventions of high drop-outs in high schools. 





But Shepard is still a pioneer mountain-mover. First, his work is entirely at the 
elementary level, where much of the talent sought by these other projects is discour- 
aged forever. He also is not as interested in finding special talent as he is in help- 
ing each Negro child to develop fully. He believes the Negro "cannot afford to be 

@ second-best in achievement" if he is to have real acceptance in an integrated society. 
Public schools, Shepard says, are the vehicle for accomplishing this. 











a Ferman Phillips, executive secretary, Oklahoma Education Assn., is the 
= new president of the National Assn. of Secretaries of State Teachers 
NEWS- Assns. >> Ray Bryan, head, department of vocational education, Lowa 
State Univ., Ames, has been named executive secretary of the Iowa State r 
= Education Assn. to succeed Charles F. Martin, who will retire from that 
MAKERS position next July and who will serve as associate secretary for 196l- 
62 and thereafter as a consultant to the staff. »» Helen E. Samuel, 
NEA state director for the District of Columbia and formerly a junior 
high-school teacher there, is executive secretary of the District of 
Columbia Education Assn., succeeding Margaret Moore, who has retired. >> John A. 
Logan, Jr., assistant professor, Yale Univ., is the new president of Hollins College 
(Va.). >> John C. Boyden, director of admissions, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 
Mass., has been elected president of the New England Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. »» Richard M. Clowes, superintendent, Oxnard (Calif.) Elementary School 
District, and vice-president, California Assn. of School Administrators, has been 
appointed associate state superintendent of public instruction of California. 


























> Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming, at a San Fran- 
cisco conference on exchange of persons, said this country, as much as the develop- 
ing nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin America, is suffering an acute shortage of 
trained manpower, and urged the incoming Kennedy ad-iinistration to expand federal aid 
to education at home and abroad to avoid disastrous consequences. He told the dele- 
gates he has no fears that stepped-up U.S. assistance would give the federal govern- 
ment control of education. »» Alan T. Waterman, director of the National Science 
Foundation, speaking at the Pacific Northwest Assembly, said fears of federal en- 
croachment on education through financial aid can and will be dissipated. In the 
postwar period federal support of basic scientific research was viewed with wide 
misgiving, Waterman said: “Now there is very little concern that the federal govern- 
ment is likely to take over control of university research. The problem now is to 
apply a similar approach to the support of education generally, to see if that can- > 
not be worked out as well.” 








Fred T. Haley, a Tacoma, Wash., school board member and recently a visitor to 
Russian schools, told the Washington State School Directors' Assn. the accent on 
science in present American educational thinking presents a fearful obligation: "How 
do we produce the artists, the musicians, the writers, the thinkers, and the teach- 
ers, without whose influences America, in the thermonuclear age, can be a monster 
of technical proficiency, but without soul? The students I most long to find and 
train and elevate are those who will cry eloquently through the ennobling arts and 
the humanities for reason, for justice, for fellowship, and for peace." 








© 
Wise EDUCATION U.S.A. will combine its Dec. 22 and Dec. 29 issues in a 
special edition dated Dec. 29, in which more than 50 leading educators 
from all parts of the United States will make projections of things they 
would like to see happen in American education during 1961. Until then, 
best wishes from the editors for the holidays. 
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